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THE CIRCULAR, 
Is published on Tuesday, Thussday and Satur- 
day. of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
So ch Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

T-uus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pry. 

Soecimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing ‘hem. ; ’ ' 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us acopy with his name and 2 esidence 
wriften upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
idress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 





POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
ithin this State, Out of the State, 


10 cis. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 


= 
<ditorial Notice. 

A» the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 

we appropriate our first columns to such information 


asval 
abou! it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for \t. Weemploy no agents to solicit subseriptions, and our 


fricuis are cautioned against urging any to take the paper Our 
rule )s. not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son. -\ccpt in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
gure tc is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
»roposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 


per 

ent \< contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
him .f. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er th. paper is what he wants. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RLLIGION AND SOCIALISM; 


The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
vue Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of tue Gospel. 
*< 9a shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his pcople from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 
TIL SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. UW. 70, or * immediately after the Destric- 
t a of Jerusalem, at the close or une Bisle 
record and the apostolic age. 
““scuy Lsay unto you, There be some standing 
her> waich shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Sou of nuancoming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


Tii.d KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
e! n he heavenly Jerusalem by \ irist and iis 
fuic, vers 1800 years ago, und now being exteiad- 
ed 9 .bis world and Hades, uniting -hvee worids 
ou ue plane of che Second Resurrection. 

‘Vay kingdom come, tiy will be done on bakru 

aS i IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6; 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
ev at -he call of Fai‘; in opposition to the in- 
fi lel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
«« Vorily, verily, [ say unto you, He that believeth 

che works that I do shall he do also; and 


on hr : 
greater works tnan these shall he do, because | go 
ante vay Father.”--Join 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of ne oly Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«+ \jl mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE ¥ROM DISEASE 
and Deach, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 

by Christ. 


«+ :(e will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaia}, 





GENERAL PLATFORM 


OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 


Sovercizaty of Jesus Christ, dating from tis 
Sec al Coming, A. D. 70. 

Vo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
froin the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin ila 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin ay 
S:lishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming 'iscas: 
renewing Youth, and abolishing beath. 

Jonmunity of Property of all kinds, 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Couples 
Fa:nilies. 

Ho.» ‘harches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
easuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


XUM 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with ther History, 
a summary view of their Religious und Socal 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
taembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be saticigntes concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cnarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goiag Argument. 


PART IU.--DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS 

Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM UConstiTuTIONAL CuRIS- 
Tianity. Tue BipLeon \. exiaGe. Pau’s Views 
oF Marriage. Law oF ApDuULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART [11 —Cottoquy on Mar- 
KIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

Vili) BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J HH. Noves. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Ileavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
deneation of Life, &e. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All| 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


rHE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,: $1.00; and of Vol. 2 (Sem: 
Weekly,) $2.00 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 
and 5. Price $1.90 per Volume. 





, 4, 


SALVATLON FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 64 cts 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





ONEIDA 





Postage of Books,---B «|| Communism. 3 
cts prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts | repaid, or 42 cts. 
if not prepaid. 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction Therefore reli- 
zion ought to Jay out its strength not in the pulpit 
hut on the press 

8. Journalism is the superior fanction of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
nore continuous and universalin itsope: ition. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the !erd in Jour 
nalism 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much mote effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 








ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
- Newark, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 





PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK: 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

Jes Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 


Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mitr. has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 
ee, 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS, NEWARK, N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printirg,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &e., &c. and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C,. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE: 
NO 3 WILLOW PLACE, 
ear the Cor. of State-st. 








rhe undersigned, having recently added to their 
extablishmer! new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars. hanJ-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and ean make 
quick returns of work, by means of the varicus Ex” 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

J Othce No. 48 Willow Plaee, near State-strce 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8S. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business A; ency. 


George Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to ethers who may 
have business in New-York, which they are Willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘GrorGe Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





rr AVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameted Cloth, Ladies- 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 


There is wit in the tollowing by Hood, whose 
art in punning is truly one of the wonders of gen- 
ius; and well employed on this occasion : 
The Bloodless Duel. 

BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Now first they found a friend a piece, 
This pleasant thought to give— 
That when they both were dead, they’ d have 
Two seconps yet to live: 
To measure out the ground, not long 
The seconds yet forbore; 
And having taken one rash step, 
They took a dozen more. 


They next prepared each pisto) pan, 
Against the deadly strife; 

By putting in the prime of death, 
Against the prime of life. 


Now all was ready for the foes ; 
But when they took their stands, 
Fear made them tremble so, they found 
They botl were sHAKING HANDS. 


Said Mr. C. to Mr. B., 
Here one of us must fal! 

And, like St. Paul’s Cathedral now, 
Be doomed to have a BAL. 


I do confess I did attach 
Misconduct to your name " 

If I withdraw the charge, will then 
Your ramrup do the same? 


Said Mr. B. I do agree ;— 
But think of Honor’s courts,— 
If we be off without a shot, 
There will be stRANGE REPORTS. 


But lock the morning now is bright, 
Though cloudy it begun, 

Why can’t we aim above, as if, 
We had cau_ep out the sun? 


So up into-the harmless air 
Their bullets they did send ; 

And may all-other duels have 
‘Lhat upsHort in the end. 





From Hitcheock’s Geology, 
Facts about Volcanos and Wolcanic Agency. 

The number of active voleanoes and solfa- 
taras on the globe is estimated at a little over 
300; and the number of eruptions about 20 im 
a yeur, or 2,000 in a century ; thoagh on both 
these points there is room for considerable un- 
certainty. 194 of these volcanoes, or about 
two thirds, are situated upon the islands of the 
sea; and of the remaining third, the greater 
part are situated upon the borders of the sea, 
or a little distanee from the coast. Hence it is 
inferred that water aets an important part in 
voleanic phenomena; indeed, it seems gener- 
ally admitted that the immediate cause of an 
eruption is the expansive foree of steam and 
gases. It ought not to be forgotten, however, 
that some voleanoes are far inland ; as Jorullo 
in Mexico, and the voleanoes im central Asia. 

Only a few voleanoes are constantly active ; 
in most eases theiz operation is paroxysmal, and 
is succeeded by longer or shorter intervals of 
repose. This interval varies from a few months 
to seventeen centuries. In the Island of Ischia 
the latter period has been known to intervene 
between two eruptions. Hence some of the 
voleanoes of America, generally regarded as 
extinet, (as @himborazo and Carguirazo in 
Quito, Tacoza in Peru, and Nevado de Toluca 
in Mexico,) may yet break forth and show 
themselves to belong to the class of active vol- 
canoes. 

Probably the most remarkable eruption of 
modern times, took place in 1815, in the island 
of Sumbawa, one of the Molucca group. It 
commeneed on the 5th of April, and did not 
entirely cease till July. The explosions were 
heard in Sumatra, 970 geographical miles dis- 
tant in one direction, and at Ternate in the op- 
posite direction, 720 miles distant. So heavy 
was the fall of ashes at the distance of forty 
miles, that houses were crushed and destroyed 
beneath them. ‘Towards Celebes they were 
carried to the distance of 217 miles; and to- 
wards Java 300 miles, so as to occasion a 
darkness greater than that of the darkest night. 
On the 12th of April the floating cinders to 
the westward of Sumatra, were two feet thick ; 
and ships were forced thro’ them with difficul- 
ty. large tracts of country were covercd with 
lava ; on out of 12,000 inhabitants on the 
island, only 26 survived. 


During the great eruption of the volcano of 
Cosiguina in Gastimala, on the shores of the 
Pacific, in 1835, ashes fell upon the island of 
Jamaica, 800 miles eastward, and upon the deck 
of a vessel, 1,200 miles westward. : 
There is still a diversity of opinion as to 
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the manner in which volcanic cones are formed. 
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Vou Buch, the distinguished Prussian geolo- 
gist, maintains that a large part of the cone is 
produced by the upheaving of the strata, and 
that the crater, which in such cases he calls a 
crater of elevation, results from the fracture at 
the summit. Upon this elevated mass lava ac- 
cumulates. Other geologists suppose the cone 
to beformed entirely of lava. Sometimes dur- 
ing a violerit eruption, the whole mountain or 
cone is either blown to pieces, or falls into the 
gulf beneath, and its place is afterwards occu- 
pied as a lake. 

We can form an estimate of the power ex- 
erted by voleanic agency, from three circum- 
stances ; first, the amount of lava protruded ; 
secondly, from the distance to which masses 
of rock have been projected: and thirdly, by 
calculating the force requisite to raise lava to 
the tops of existing craters from their base. 

Vesuvius, more that 3,000 feet bigh, has 
launched scoria 4,000 feet above the summit 
Cotopaxi, nearly 18,000 feet-high, has projec- 
ted matter 6,000 fect above its summit; and 
once it threw a stone of 109 cubie yards in 
volume, to the distance of nie miles. 

The amount of melted matter ejected from 
Vesuvius in the eruption of 1737, was estima- 
ted at 11,839,168 cubie yards; and in that iv 
1794, at 22,435,520 cubie yards. But these 
quantities are small compared with what Etna 
has sometimes disgorged. In 1660, the amount 
of lava was 20 times greater than the whole 
mass of the mountain; and in 1669, when 
77,000 persons were destroyed, the lava cov- 
ered 84 square miles. Yet the greatest erup- 
tion of modern times was from Skaptar Jokul, 
in Iceland, in 1783. Two streams of lava 
flowed iv opposite directions; one of them 50 
miles long and twelve broad ; and the other 40 
miles long and 7 broad; both having an aver- 
age thickfess of 100 feet; which was some- 
times increased to 500 or'600 feet. ‘T'wenty 
villages and 9,000 inhabitants were cestroyed. 

Very many large islands appear to be wholly, 
or almost entirely, the result of volcanic ac- 
tion ; and to be composed chiefly of lava and 
rocks upheaved ‘by volcanic action ; such as 
sandstone and limestone; ex. gr. the Sand- 
wich Islands; of which Hawaii, the largest, 
contains 4,000 square miles of surface and 
rises 18,000 feet above the ocean: Tencriffe, 
13,000 fect high; Iceland, Sicily, Bourbon, 
St. Helena, 'ristan d’Acunha, te Madeira, 
Faroe and Azore Islands ; a great part of Java, 
Sumatra, Celebes, Japan, &e. 

The crust that forms upon lava soon be- 
comes a good non-conductor of heat; and 
hence the mass requires a long time to cool ; 
ex. gr. the case of Jorullo in Mexico, 1,600 
fect high, which was ejected almost 100 years 
ago, but is not yet cool. A few voleanic vents 
have been constantly active since they were 
first discovered. They always contain lava in 
a state of ebullition; and vapors and gases are 
constantly escaping. Stromboli, ene of the 
Lipari Islands, has been observed longer, prob- 
ably, than any other volcano of this class ; and 
for at least two thousand years it has been 
unremittingly active. 

The most remarkable voleano on the globe 
is that of Kirauea, or Kilauea, in the Sandwich 
Islands, on Hawaii ; for the first accurate ac- 
count of which we are endebted to American 
missionaries. Rev. Messrs. Stewart and Ellis, 
the first an American, and the latter an Eng- 
lish missionary, have both given us most graphic 
and thrilling descriptions of it. It appears tc 
be situated upon a plain 8,000 or 10,000 feet 
above the ocean and at the foot ot Mcuna Roa. 
In approaching the crater, it is necessary to 
descend two steep terraces, each from 100 to 
200 feet high, and extending entirely around 
the voleano. ‘The outer one is 20, and the 
inner one 15 miles in circumference ; and they 
obviously form the margin of vast craters for- 
merly existing. Arrived at the margin of the 
present crater, the observer has before him a 
cresent-shaped gulf, 1,500 feet deep, at whose 
bottom, which is from 5 to 7 miles in cireum- 
ference, the top being from 8 to 10, is a vast 
Jake of lava, in some parts molten, in others 
covered with a crust; while in numerous pla- 
ees (some have noticed as many as fifty at 
ence) are small cones, with smoke and lava is- 
suing out of them from time to time. Some- 
times, and especially at night, such masses of 
Java are forced up, that a lake of liquid fire, 
not less than two miles in circumference, is 
seen dashing up its angry billows, and forming 
one of the grandest and most thrilling objects 
that the imagination can conceive 

A powerful eruption of this volcano took 
place in May and June, 1840. For several 
years the great gulf had been gradually filling 
up until it was not more than 900 feet deep. 
At length the lava found a subterranear pas- 
sage, and flowed 8 miles under ground, when it 
reached the surface, and then advanced 32 
miles further; and for three weeks continued 
to pour into the sea a stream of red-hot lava 
with frightful hissings and detonations. 


Over-Heating. 

Mr. Wm. Chambers in his notes of ‘ Things as 
they are in America.’ presents the following 
amusing. and we doubt not, sensible criticism of 
the practice of over-heating our houses in this 
country. Probably the requirements of the cli- 
mate have something todo with this, and perhaps 
also a pecuhar sensitiveness of organization in the 
people. Whatever may be the cause it evidently 
strikes the European asa notable feature of our 
indoor-life ; 

After all that a stranger can say of the 
more remarkable edifices and institutions in a 
city—after describing the aspect of the streets 
and of the people who crowd them—he neces- 
sarily leaves off with the conviction, that he 
has failed to impart a full and correct idea 
of what came under his notice. How, for ex- 
ample, am I able to communicate a just notion 
of the intelligence, the refinement, the enter- 
prise of the Philadelphions--their agreeable 
and hospitable society, their pleasant evening- 
parties, their love of literature, their happy 
blending of the industrial habits of the North 
with the social usages of the South? All this 
must be left to conjecture, as well as the Ori- 
ental luxury of their dw: Ilings, and the deli- 
cate beauty of their ladies. TI only indulge in 
ihe hope that these fair and fascinating beings 
will not accuse me of want of gallantry in bint- 
ing to them, in the gentlest possible manner, 
that they have ene fault—at least I think they 
have——one, however, common io all their coun- 
try-women, and thet is staying too much in the 
house, in an atmosphere not quite, but nearly, 
as hot as that of an oven. O these terribly 
suffocating apertments, with the streams of 
warm air rushing out of gratings from some 
unimaginable hot cavern beneath—-siroccos of 
the desert led,as a matter of fancy, into drawing- 
rooms—-langour-promoting and cheek-blanch- 
ing gales—enemieés to health and longevity ! 
How the ordinary duties of life are carried 
on in these hot-houses, I cannot under- 
stand. Sometimes I was inclined to think that 
there must be a great chilliness in American 
constitutions—that they must feel cold much 
more readily than we do in England, where, 
even in the coldest weather, houses are rarely 
heated beyond 65 degrees, and that by open 
fires promotive of ventilation. From whatever 
reason, the Americans heat their dwellings to 
a degree of which we in the old country have 
not the faintest conception. That such a prac- 
tice is the main cause of a want of rosy color 
in the complexion, and that appearance of 
prematare old age in many persons of both 
sexes, is past a doubt ; though I am not aware 
that the subject has met with attention from 
physiologists. ‘What with the thin dry air 
out of doors, and hot stoves within, the Ameri- 
cans,’ said a facetious friend, * get themselves 
regularly baked—shrivelled up before their time. 
No wonder they are everlastingly drinking cold 
water: if they did not keep moistening them- 
selves, they would dry up to mummies.’ This 
joke was rather hard, but not altogether unde- 
served.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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Matters of Mention. 

—An adjourned meeting of the stockholders of 
the New York and New Haven Railroad Company, 
was held in New Haven yesterday. Resolutions 
were passed repudiating the liability of the Com- 
pany for the fradulently issued stock. and author- 
izing the employment of Messrs. Noyes and Wood 
of New York, and R.S. Baldwin of New Haven, 
to defend the Company against any suits that 
might be brought on account of it. ‘The direc- 
tors were requested to vacate their seats one by 
one, and their places were filled by the election 
of others. 





—A telegraph dispatch reports the failure of a 
large Banking house in Cincinnati. There was 
considerable excitement. and a heavy ruu was made 
on some others, which, with one exception, were 
obliged to close their doors in consequence. 


—A monument has been erected recently over 
the grave of Thomas Hood with this epitaph, 
which the poet made for himself—‘ He sang the 
Song of the Shirt.” 


—Prof. Olmsted of Yale is of the opinion, that 
when telegraph wires are much more distributed 
and stretched over the land than at present, there 
will be no very heavy thunder-storms and no 
lightning-strokes. 

—‘A scheme is talked of,’ says Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, ‘ for a ship-rail-way from the Mediteranean to 
the Black Sea ; and news has.come that the laying 





down of the telegraphic cable to Corsica—half 


way from Europe to Africa—has been successfully 
accomplished,and in water more than 300 fathoms 
deep in some places. Also, the electric telegraph 
is now complete from Bombay to Calcutta.’ 

—The auction sale of goods at the Crystal 
| Palace commenced yesterday. The goods sold 
consisted of the Parian Statuary, China and earth- 
en ware, sent from Europe. 





Tue Exsenezers.—The Trustees of the Associ- 
ation known as the ‘ Ebenezers’ having visited 
Kansas with the view of making a settlement in 
that Territory, have returned, and report a loca- 
tion made there of 100,000 acres.— Tribune 


What is done with the Gold. 


The Evening Post has a lengthy description of 
the manner in which the gold that pours into this 
country from California is melted down and trans- 
formed into bars at the New York Assay Office, 
in Wall St., from which we condense the follow- 
ing abstract: 

The gold is first taken to the Sub-Treasurer’s 

office, which is in a building in front of the Assay 
Office proper, where its original weight is ascer- 
tained. ‘The dust,’ says the Post, ‘ which lies in, 
it may be, half-peck boxes on the floor, is not as 
might be inferred from the name, a fine, bright 
yellow powder, but rather looks like dingy, brass 
colored granite, broken by a hammer into the 
fineness of ordinary Turk’s Island Salt.’ After 
being weighed it is carried into the Treasurer’s 
vault, in the Assay Office, from whence it is taken 
and melted. 
‘Bhe melting is done in crucibles containing two 
or three gallons, over a coal furnace heated to an 
intense degree. The melter, who superintends 
with a long-handied ladle, say ten feet in length, 
even at that distance turns to a most copperish 
hue of complexion, and has to abandon the work 
in a few hours, for the rest of the day. He stands 
and watches the boiling vellcw fluid, alternately 
covering it up and stirring it with his long pole, 
until in an hour or two the contents of the cruci- 
ble can be dipped out and the molten mass poured 
into moulds, by which it is shaped into bars of 
about three hundred ounces each. 

The gold is then returned to the vault of the 
Melter and Refiner, a cell some twelve feet square. 
with two iron doors, secured by four locks, and 
with granite walls, put together with cannon balls 
inserted between the stones in such a manner as 
to defy the most ingenious and persevering bur- 
glar. Four men are appointed to sentinel this 
depository at night. anda similar provision is 
made for the Treasurer’s vault, where the gold 
that has gone through all the processes which are 
appointed for it, is placed. 

On entering this vault there is tu be seen in 
one corner perhaps a couple of wheelbarrow loads 
of silver, as pure and white as that which the 
goat hunter clambering over the hills of Potosi, 
pulled up with the roots of the sappling he was 
supporting himself by. In another corner, there 
is, perhaps, the same bulk of gold, weighing 
about four times as much. Diminutive as _ the 
pile of golden bricks may appear, it is worth a 
half a million—valuable enough, as the world goes 
to establish a line of steamers between New York 
and Albany, build a small railroad, or purchase a 
fine country estate of some hundred acres, with 
an appropriate mansion and other appertunances 
to match. ‘There it lay,’ continues the Post, ‘as 
flood says:? 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold; 

Molten, graven, hammered and rolled ; 
Heavy to get and light to hold; 

HNoarded, bartered, bought and sold ; 

Stolen. borrowed, squandered, doled ; 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould ; 
Price of many a crime untold! 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Good or bad a thousand fold ! 

The gold having been, as we have seen, weighed: 
melted, weighed again, and deposited as bullion 
in the vault, is next to be assayed---that, is to 
have its value and fineness ascertained by a deli- 
cate chemical process. It is performed in this 
wise: on each deposite—which, it must be re- 
membered, still retains with its gold the various 
impurities with which it first came out of the 
mine—two bars are selected at random, and a 
small shaving of a prescribed weight is cut from 
each. A pair of scales is employed, so delicate 
that the thousandth part of a grain will turn it, 
to weigh them separately. They are then wrap- 
ped round in thin coatings of lead, and having 
been put into little cups, called cupels, made of 
phosphate of lime—or, in plain English, of burnt 
bone—are subjected to an intense heat. At once 
the lead melts, and uniting with the copper and 
other foreign ingredients of the gold, assists their 
oxydizing, and with them is absorbed into the 
porous substance of the cup, leaving no sign, ex- 
cept a dark stain, of its presence. But the gold 
still shines out in the cup, a little round button 
of pure metal, inclosed by a trifling wash of sil- 
ver, that for some reason or other does not like 
to disappear with the remaining alloys. 

The next thing in order is the separation of the 
wash of silver trom the little ball of pure gold 
which it encloses. This is done by the following 
process: The ball is placed on an anvil and flat- 








tened with'a hammer to such a thinness a3 may 





make it permeable to the nitric acid in which it 
must be immersed. A small long-necked bottle, 
called a mattrass, contains this fluid, into which 
the ball is dropped. The bottle is heated over a 
furnace, and the acid completely absorbs the re- 
maining alloy, leaving the gold perfectly pure, 
with only a slight black covering of oxydized alloy, 
which is removed by annealing. The adhering acids 
are then washed off, and all the refiner has to do is 
to re-weigh the two shavings of gold, and to as- 
certain how much they have lost by the chemical 
changes they have been put through. He thus 
discovers what proportion of pure metal is con- 
tained in a given part of a deposit, and from this 
judges of the fineness and value of the deposit 
itseli. The owner then can receive its value in 
pure bars of other gold, and go un his way, resign- 
ing ali claim to the orginal quantity which he 
brought to the office. 

The Assaying being done, the process of melt- 
ing and refining begins. This work is performed 
in arvom a story higher, called the Granulating- 
Room, which contains seven large furnaces, and 
has a cement floor, covered about two inches 
deep, with iron grating. through which can be 
seen at all times, small particles of refuse gold or 
silver, which have been carelessly or unavoidably 
dropped. At certain periods, the floor is care- 
fully swept, and the sweepings. dirt and all, with 
the mens’ aprons, the discarded crucibles, Jadles, 
&e., are collected, burnt, ground, and otherwise 
transformed, till a very considerable revenue of 
precious metal is obtained therefrom. What it 
amounts tc in the Assay Office has not been defin- 
itely stated, but we were told that at the mint in 
Philadelphia, it came to a handsome figure of $50 
000 a year. One hundred pounds of silver to fifty 
of gold is placed ineach crucible, the rule being two 
of the former to one of the latter. After an hour 
and a quarter the two are fendered fluid, and the 
man at the furnace, with his long-handled ladle dips 
out the mixed metal, and swinging it round the 
edge of a large copper vessel, pours it into the 
cold water contained in it. This rotary mo- 
tion has the effect of preventing the solidification 
of the metai in a mass, causing it t» harden and 
sink to the bottom in the form of flakes or grains. 
Hence it is called the process of granulation, and 
the mixed metal from the eacess of silver in its 
composition is called granulated silver. Not on- 
ly has it been melted itself, but it has facilitated 
the melting of the other alloys of the gold, and 
after drawing them out and mingling with them, 
has completely incrusted the pure yellow metal 
that is concealed in it. 

The separation of this incrustation of silver 
from the gold is accomplished in another room 
still higher, called the Parting-Room, where the 
granulated silver is carried. Here are four rows 
of eight procelain pots, each with a eapacity of 
from twenty to twenty-four gallons. They are 
placed in troughs of boiling salt water, and into 
each is turned a charge of one hundred and fifty 
pounds of the granulated or mixed metal, over 
which is poured as many pounds of nitric acid.— 
The acid, uniting with the silver, forms a solution 
which is called nitrate of silver, and the effect of 
the alliance is to s¢parate and sink the pure gold 
to the bottom of the jar. The nitrate of silver is 
then drawn off with a gold syphon—gold being 
the only metal which can withstand its action— 
and another chazge of nitric acid is applied tu 
complete the work. After the second charge has 
been in the same manner removed, we see at the 
bottom of the pot an unpromising sediment re- 
maining, as black as Jersey mud. But it is bet- 
ter than it looks—in short, it is pure yellow gold, 
as will be shown by washing it a few times in 
warm water, so as to free it from the acid that 
still clings to its exterior. It now appears tho- 
roughly pulverized, and fairly entitled to the name 
of gold dust. 

The next operation is to solidify it by subject- 
ing it to a pressure of two hundred tons from a 
hydrostatic press, when it comes out in the form 
of cheeses about a foot in diameter, with a thick- 
ness of three inches. hen it is put on a furnace 
heated red hot so as to expel the last drop of wa- 
ter from it, and again melted it in acrucible, from 
which it must also again be moulded into bars of 
fine gold varying, according to their size and fine- 
ness, from $6.000 to $800 in value. These are 
once more assayed at the hands of the Assayer, 
by the process before explained, stamped to indi- 
cate their number, fineness and weight, and com- 
mitted to the vault of the Treasurer, there to 
await his disposal. I¢ is only such bars that are 
received at the banks, who are unwilling to ac- 
cept those which have been asasyed without the 
authority of the government; and the merchants 
also, for several reasons, prefer gold bars to coin 
in makng their foreign payments. Their conver- 
sion into money is done at the Mint in Philadel- 
phia. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Oyster Catching. 
Wallingford, Nov. 6, 1854. 

‘Oyster Catching’ is a curious term—just as 
though we baited a hook or set a trap for the 
creatures ; but universal usage here in Connecticut 
sanctions its use. 

The law which forbids the taking of oysters 
during the warm months ceasirg to be in force on 
the lst of November, it was decided that a party 
of three of us should try our fortune at oyster 
catching. We arrived on the ground, which was 
at the mouth of the East Haven river, at 12 0’- 
clock, and found that the tide would be out at 
three. There isa somewhat extensive bay east of 
the river’s mouth, and two or three rocky islands 
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near by, with a muddy plain between them and the 
land of several acres in extent, which is called 
‘the gut.’ This plain, as also the river’s bank, is 
partially covered with tall sea-grass; and it is all 
left bare at every ebb tide, except the channel of 
the river, which has a solid bottem composed of 
oyster and clam shells. Between the river and 
the bay on the east isa peninsula of granite about 
a quarter of a mile long, abutting quite precipi- 
tously on the bay. It has sume soil. composed in 
great part of shells, which are probably the accu- 
mulations made by the red man through the ages 
of the past, and is mostly covered with pine and 
red cedar, and numerous barberry bushes with 
their red, sour berries. 

Before the tide was out sufficiently for our op- 
erations, we had time to sit down and eat our din- 
ner with a quickened appetite—noticing a schoon- 
er sitting complacently in the mud, half-laden 
with oysters, and a multitude of boats and people 
with their long oyster tongs busily engaged.— 
Haying finished our dinner and rigged ourselves, 
we took our baskets and walked into the mud 
which was about two feet deep. We seemed to 
have been too late, however, for ggod luck, as 
there had been one ebb tide in the morning, which 
others had improved. Yet there were a good 
many oysters that were half-grown among the sea 
grass, with their sharp edges sticking up, being 
cemented to the muscle shells which seemed to 
make up a good part of the more solid bank be- 
neath them. These we were coutented to gather 
for awhile, but we soon found a place where the 
mud was covered with alow running sea-weed. 
and discovered that we could get them in con- 
siderable quantities of the largest size. by using 
the sense of feeling instead of sight. They attach 
themselves to any shell which may be lying top 
of the mud, and when by any accident they are 
turned over on their side, they immediately 
commence growing ina vertical direction again. 
It is in this way that we may account for the 
fact of their growing so crookedly sometimes. We 
often found three or four, or more, attached to one 
shell. These shells are often pushed to the bot- 
tom of the mud, and form quite a stratum of lime 
there, in precisely the shape that it is found in 
the marl beds which are of’ so much value to 
agriculturists in different parts of the country.— 
We took over six bushels of oysters, and after 
washing them two of the company went back to 
the head of the bay to get a boat to carry them 
to the same place, where we could load them into 
the wagon on the beach. It was quite exhilaraé 
ting to ride over the swelling waves in the bright 
moonlight, (for it was eveuing) keeping tune to 
the ‘ Canadian boat song’ with our oars. 

After having been accommodated with a bed: 
on the floor of a small house near by, for the 
remainder of the night, we rowed out in the 
morning to one of the islands near by, where we 
roasted oysters by a fire that we kindled, and 
with the good cheer that our friends had sent 
with us, made a hearty breakfast. Then after 
catching a good mess of fish, we started for 
home, in a mood of thankfulness for the care that 


had provided us with so pleasant an excursion. 
He 3.8 
OO Si = 


“Tf a foe have kenned, 
Or worse than fue, an alienated friend, 
A rib of dry-rot in thy ship’s stout side, 
Think it God’s message, and m humble pride 
With heart of oak replace it, thine the gains, 


Give him the rotten timber for his pains !” 
[ Coleridge. 


There is good sense as well as poetry in that. 
It is a wise man who can take a criticism given in 
malice and convert it into uses of impiovement. 
People are more apt to take criticism given in 
kindness and convert it into an occasion of bitter- 
ness. But we may find a ‘God’s message’ to us, 
if we will, even in the personal invective of a foe. 





Bible Game Notes, 

There is a notable instance of Jewish 
superstition in relation to preserving the 
exact letter of the Bible, in the history of 
the kings in Chronicles. It is stated that 
Jehoram king of Judah was thirty and 
two years old when he began to reign, and 
he reigned in Jerusalem eight years, and 
then died. He was forty years old, of 
course, when he died. But we are next 
told that Ahaziah, the son and immedi- 
ate successor of Jehoram, began to reign 
when he was forty and two years old.— 
This would make Ahaziah two years older 
than his father! Upon first noticing 
this palpable mistake, we supposed it was 





‘lisher ever since. 








accidental in the particular Bible we used, 
but upon comparison found it uniform in 
all other editions, and the same even in 
the Hebrew text. It was evidently the 
error of some Jewish transcriber, far back 
in the annals of the Bible; which has 
been religiously copied by scribe and pub- 
The mistake is recti- 
fied in the Bible itself; for by turning 
to the parallel history in the book of 
Kings, we find it said that Ahaziah com- 
menced his reign when he was twenty-two 
years of age ; yet so much reverence for 
the letter of Scripture has been main- 
tained, that Jew and Christian have 
agreed to let Chronicles put down a son 
as older than his father. 

Perhaps some of our readers on coming 
to the name Nebuchadrezzar, knowing it 
to mean Nebuchadnezzar, have looked in 
a second Bible to see if it was not a mis- 
print. This is another instance, (many 
might be found) where a difference that 
only puzzles, and was originally undoubt- 
edly a mere mistake in translation, has 
been literally copied and preserved in all 
editions, The veneration for, the letter 
of scripture, superstitious as it must be 
called, has undoubtedly answered a good 
use. It was better to retain unimportant 
errors, than by licence of alteration to en- 
danger the integrity of the general text. 
But when the substance of the Bible is 
thoroughly appreciated and venerated, it 
will be safe to criticise and correct its 
textual errors, 





Solomon’s magnificence seems to have 
been no exception to the rule that court 
splendor is maintained at the people’s ex- 
pense. He was no sooner dead than all 
Israel came to Rehoboam, saying, ‘ Thy 
father made our yoke grievous ; now there- 
fore ease thou somewhat the grievous ser- 
vitude of thy father, and his heavy yoke 
that he put upon us.’ The people’s dis- 
content was no doubt stirred up and in- 
flamed by the ambitious spirit of Jerobo- 
am ; but it is very probable that they 
had some reason to feel oppressed in _re- 
spect to their taxes for the expenses of 
Solomon’s court and administration. 





The Divine Element of Will, 

The philosophical observer cannot but 
notice that there is apparently in the 
constitution of human nature, a sharp 
jealousy for freedom of the will. Child- 
ren from the earliest dawn of their indi- 
viduality, show a spirit of contrariness.— 
Tell a child to do something, and even if 
it is that which he chooses on the whole 
to do, he will very likely stop and look 
you in the face till he has settled a con- 
troversy with his own free will. The 
meaning of it is, he does not love to work 
under your influence, but he stops till he 
can balance himself, and do it because 
he chooses to. We may call this per- 
verseness, but there is something about 
it that compels one’s respect. It is cer- 
tainly not a civilized state, but it is the 
natural force of individuality as it shows 
itself before having worked out the prob- 
lem of its connection with the individual- 
ity of other beings ; and respect for God’s 
workmanship in human nature teaches us 
when we find a phenomenon that is uni- 
form enough to indicate a constitutional 
principle, not to be blinded to that con- 
stitutional principle by its perversions, 
but to set aside those perversions, and 
look directly at the principle, and see 
what it was made for. We are gure in 





advance that there is good in it—that 
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God’s plan is in it,—that it deserves to 
be respected, and when turned into the 
right channel, to be encouraged. 

There is abundant evidence of the 
fact that it is a constitutional part of hu- 
man nature to wish to act for ourselves. 
There is something in us that revolts at 
being used by others, and pressed into 
what we do involuntarily. That princi- 
ple often takes the perverted form of 
stubborness and wilfulness, which some- 
times ends in blind insanity of will, but 
in spite of all this, the original principle 
itself is good, and must not be suppressed, 
but must be put to right use, and devel- 
oped to its fullest strength. 

What is this principle in its escence ? 
By going back into the essence of it, and 
inquiring whence the force comes that ex- 
presses itself in jealousy for freedom of the 
will, we shall learn to respect it. What is 
then, the essence of it ? The answer is, 
Weare the offspring of God, God breathed 
into us the breath of life, and we are an es- 
sential manifestation of his life, by nature, 
as well as by virtue of our gospel union 
with him. God certainly is an immense 
force of will, and free will, as well as in- 
telligence and love. Of cousse we con- 
ceive of him as doing his own pleasure, 
as a supreme power, conscious of his 
own all-potency. There is in the very 
essence of his life a consciouness of self- 
sufficiency. It would be there if he were 
alone ; but surrounded as he is by the 
universe of spirits, he is conscious of 
supremacy, and none of these secondary 
spirits say to him, What doest thou ? 
or interferes in any degree with his oper- 
ations. The more you study his charac- 
ter, the more you will find that he has 
great delight in having his own way, 
and carrying out his own plans. That 
is the reservoir of life which manifests 
itself in our individualities at the centre. 
It is inevitable that there should be a 
constant, subtle, lightning-like emana- 
tion from the human centre, of self-suffi- 
ciency and delight in free will. The 
offspring are like their father—we recog- 
nize that principle between men and 
their children. If the father is what we 
call a spirited high-strung character, we 
expect the children will be of that stamp 
too. 

We are bound then to respect free-will 
as a God-like force ; and as a chaste 
being,—one that is continent in con- 
formity to the truth, you are bound to 
see to it that you have nodesire to dom- 
ineer over any body’s will. Your skill 
for con:rolling the will of human beings, 
if you have any, must not be an indefin- 
ite scheme of control ;_ but it must recog- 
nize distinctly the force that is in human 
nature by right of its divinity ;—you 
must propose to it only such kind of con- 
trol as is compatible with truth, and you 
must carefully avoid not only all purpose, 
but all desire to quench that force, and 
make people act from your will and not 
from their own. This is but sayinz, You 
must avoid what is the essence of all 
tyranny, properly so called. A tyrant 
is one who does not recognize the God- 
like force of will there is in man, but 
wishes to control and even tv suppress that 
of others, and to make them act from his. 
He does not look favorably on that trait of 
independence which developes itself in chil- 
dren, and is so universal, but would control 
it in a way to paralyze and deaden the force 





of human beings. Where there is a long- 
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continued, systematic attempt to stop 
people from willing for themselves, and 
to train them to act under constraint of 
another's will, such persons are dead— 
they lose their genius. A true system of 
control, is one which, recognizing the 
supremacy of the will as a divine endow- 
ment, will look favorably on individuality 
and the revolt at control there is in hu- 
man nature, and will put itself upon 
guiding the actions of men, not by sup- 
pressing their individual wills, but by 
insuring their right direction through 
surrounding them with right spirituat 
influences and good circumstances. In 
other words, a true system of control 
is one in which the man who seeks the 
control of others, becomes their servant, 
He recognizes the central will in those 
he seeks to guide as supreme, and his 
master, so far as it is divine, and it is his 
function to wait on it, not to control it— 
to wait on it by surrounding it with gen-. 
ial influences, and presenting right mo- 
tives to it that shall invite it to take the 
true direction. 

Perhaps we shall find that this is the 
essential meaning of Christ when he says, 
‘They which are accounted to bear rule 
over the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them ; and their great ones exercise au- 
thority upon them ; but it shall not be 
so among you; for whosoever will be 
great among you shall be your minister ; 
and whosoever of you will be the chiefest 
shall be servant of all.’ Mark 10: 42, 43. 
He certainly did not mean that the 
greatest should be servant in the usual 
sense of the word, i. e., in the way of per- 
forming menial offices. The apostles on 
the day of Pentecost found that the ex- 
ternal business of the church was too 
much for them, and appointed other men 
to attend to its temporal affairs, yet they 
were fulfilling their office of serving the 
church. If we trace the thing up to the 
philosophy of its essence, we shall find it 
here : The man who knows what man is, 
and recognizes him as an embodiment of 
God, will discern in every man the cen- 
tral divine principle, and as such, that 
which he respects as his master, and feels 
that it is his business to serve. And as 
all that part of two persons which consti- 
tutes them separate beings, all that part 
which is subsequent in the order of growth 
to the central vital principle which is 
divine, is properly secondary, and subser= 
vient to the divine principle in both of 
them, so the greater one is, (consid- 
ered separate from God,) than the other, 
the more there is of him that is properly 
servant to the other. 

This amounts to precisely what Jesus 
Christ said ; ‘ He that is greatest among 
you, let him be your servant ;’ i.e., You 
cannot have any greatness separate from 
God that is not a servant principle, and 
if you wish to be considered a great men, 
by just so much you must recognize the 
relation of servant to the divine im every 
other man. We may say that all that 
two persons present to each other is this 
outward, servant-life, and of course the 
greatest one will be predominantly the 
servant of the other. It is for every one 
of us, then, to recognize the divine prin- 
ciple in every man as our master. We 
are bound to wait on it—to give it thé 
benefit of our power and wisdom in suré 
rounding it with good vircumstances and 
influences to feed, comfort, and give it 





the royal attendance it deserves. We / 
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must not suppress it, Lut endeavor to pre-|storm is a torment to him ; he sees only, 


Bent to it such an intelligent array of in- 
ducements, that in the perfection and 
even delirium of its liberty it will act right. 
And in case there is a perverse spirit in 
the will, we must be subtle enough to 
keep the distinction in our minds bet ween 
the will of the person and his spirit, and 
find it possible to feel strenuous opposi- 
tion towards the spirit that possesses the 
will, and yet not lose respect for the indi- 
vidual. 

As an illustration of the manner in 
which to treat the will, suppose that the 
government of any country should insist 
that the people should pursue some _par- 
ticular branch of manufacture ; this 
would be one way to control the business, 
and another way would be to so ar- 
range the tariff as to offer inducements 
to the manufacturers, All reasonable per- 
sons would see that the latter was the 
best course, and that these are the kind 
of influences with which to surround the 
will. It is our business to offer great in- 
ducements to the world to serve God.— 
We cannot furnish repentance, God must 
do that. It must be a very subtle ele- 
ment, which will reach the inmost. ‘ Paul 
may plant and Apollos water, but God 
giveth the increase.’ ‘No man can come to 
me, except the l‘ather draw him.’ This 
may be philosophically accounted for thus: 
tie divine influence is needed to come 
down and lubricate and se; free that in 
human nature which is from God. His 
Bpirit goes forth to set us free from the 
bondage of inferior fellowships, and then 
commences the ascending fellowship.— 
Descending fellowship makes people proud, 
but the ascending fellowship makes them 
humble, because a superior is recognized, 
and gratitude commences its operation ; 
and it is in that state of mind in which 
ene recognizes the claim of a superior, and 
fetls grateful, that repentance takes 
piace : and as repentance, to be sincere 
aud complete, must be toward God, so no 
recognition of superiority or gratitude to- 
ward human beings humbles the spirit 
‘@nough to make the work effectual. The 
divine must go down into the divine, and 
the divine principle finds itself in absolute 
freedom only in the spirit of the Father. 
The innermost purity of life comes from 
the Father, and surrounding our will re- 
fines it, and creates the proper circum- 
@ances around us necessary to produce 
right action. All influences inferior to 
that of the Lord himself, are to be re- 
girded as but mother influences. A child 
Tequires both parents—-the father and 
the mother ; and the motherhasa very im- 
portant agency; but,the universe itself, 
iwcluding Jesus Christ, outside of the 

Father, cannot beget a child of God.— 
Home-Talk. 





Conversion to Universal Good, 

We are surrounded in this world with 
the compound influences of good and evil. 
The state of mankind in general, is une 
im which both good and evil make 
their opposite impressions, producing the 
@ydinary mixture of happiness and misery. 
This we may call a tolerable state ; it is 
‘a mean between two extremes. One ex- 
treme—the perfection of misery—is a 
@tate in which evil has Secome a chronic, 
@similating force in the life, appropriat- 
ing to itself the impressions of good as 
well as evil. When an jndividual reaches 
this state, the sunshine as well as the 


ions. 
The reverse of this perfected state of 


astate in which happiness is perfect-. 
ed. This extreme is attained when all 
evil only reminds us of good. 
of course makes a pleasant impression | 


i 
couragement, doubts in regard to the 


&e. 


lating and almighty force within, then it 
begins to invert the impressions of evil, 
and convert them into good impressions ; 
it secretes its own nutriment from every 
thing which surrounds us. 

The attainment of this perfected state 
of happiness, is ‘ the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus’—the end 
of our faith. This is the salvation that 
the gospel works out for us. Weare 
put through all manner of experience, in 
order that we may get unfeigned faith in 
God’s almighty providence and goodness, 
and an inexhaustible hope, which will 
convert evil into good as fast as it pre- 
sents itself. and enable us to see God’s 
eternal mercy and kindness above, beneath, 
around, and in all things. 

Paul describes the true gospel experi- 
ence when he says, ‘ We glory in tribu- 
lation ; knowing that tribulation work- |‘ 
eth patience, and patience experience, |J 
and experience hope ; and hope maketh 
not ashamed ; because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us.” (Rom. 
5:3—5.) In thisstate of mind, where 
‘experience worketh hope,’ déath only 
siiggests to us resurrection. Whatever |‘ 
presents itself in the form of death, 





ness of God, | 
In the tribulations of these present |: 
times, two forces are at work upon us, — 
Evil is the first tier above us, and good is 
above that. Evil first makes its im- 
pression, and then good takes possession 
of our attention, and heals the wound 
that evil makes, Weemay learn not on- 
ly to recognize God’s goodness as it comes 
to us directly, but to recognize it through 
evil; and thus annihilate evil, so far as 
we are concerned. God allows evil to 
persecute us, till we learn how to deny it, 
and set our seal to the goodness of God 
in the midst of evil, through it, and in 
sight of it. 

The devil’s spirit in this matter is like 
a vicious busy-body, who endeavors to 
thrust himself between two lovers, seck- 
ing to create a misunderstanding between 
them, and thereby alienate them from 
each other. Such is the devil’s malicious 
interference between us and God. We 
love the Lord, and he loves us, and both 
parties desire the same object, union ; but 
Satan is on hand with his intermeddling 
spirit, and undertakes to make us think 
evil of God, and so to create a misunder- 
standing between us. Now what would 
be a proper state of feeling after we have 
found out that a malicious intermeddler 
has deceived us—that the misunderstand- 
ing between us and God is but the result 
of a mistaken view——that he still loves us 








and desires our fellowship ? Our indigna- 


misery is true gospel experience—viz., | 


ter they perceived 
Christ gave in respect to freedom from 
ordinances, fell into the snare of covet- 
ousness, from which it is difficult to ex- 
tricate themselves. 
ble bondage to become t’:e slaves of mere 


the gospel ; 
allowance, so to Speak, he knew how to 
bear it patiently and trustfully. 
at the center a well of contentment from 


supply of peace. 
posed himself to the most serious charges 
from the money-lovers by accepting the 
office of almoner for the church, neverthe- 
less he did not hesitate to use every ex- 
ert.on to excite into action the liberality 
of all. 
tribution of which he was the chief officer, 
as of quite as much benefit to the rich as 
to the poor, 
being ensnared by wealth as there is of 


tion should burn as consuming fire; all the 


the blackness of darkness in all direct- jealousy and hatred of which human na- 


ture is capable should be let loose upon 
our enemy; and above all, we should take 
pledge that we will not be abused 
in like manner again—that we will not 
allow the malicious intermeddler to dark- 


Good itself en our minds with evil suspicions, doubts, 


and anxieties. We should go over toa 


upon us—the natural effect of it is to generous confidence in God, and repulse 
make us joyful and happy ; but the nat- ‘every false insinuation with all the vigor 
ural tendency of evil is to produce dis-' of love, and with all the fire of jealousy. 


The fact of being deceived in this man- 


character of God, anxiety for the future, ner, in our ignorance and inexperience, can 
When good has gained chronic be excused and winked at; but to allow it, 
possession of us, so that it is an assimi-, after we have ascertained that it is a cheat, 


isto be mean and dishonorable ourselves. 


.It is a base thing to listen to an ac- 
| cuser whom we know is an impostor against 
a God whom we have ascertained to be 
good, altogether good. A proper amount 
of true and honorable feeling in us, would 
create a degree of indignation that would 
dismiss the calumniator of God from our 
presence eternally. 





Freedom from Covetousness, 
This is one of the outstanding charac- 


teristics of Christianity. Inasmuch as the 
flesh is the most external, superficial part 
of man’s nature, and as money represents 
evervthing that can feed or benefit the 
flesh, it is called the god of this world ; 
and in one way or another is very apt to 
claim and gain the worship of all who are 
not as wide awake to its subtilty as the 
Jews were commanded to be on the sub- 


ect of idolatry. Many Perfectionists af- 
the liberty which 


It is a most deplora- 


lead matter in this way. 
Paul was a glorious example of freedom 


causes the spirit to leap beyond it, and | in this respect, and he seemed to be more 
recognize nothing but life and the goo:i-| solicitous for the churches on this point 
| than any other. 


For their sakes he lived 
. life of poverty and service, that he 


might afford them an example of freedom 
from idolatry that God loves, 
ed how to abound and to suffer need, both 
to be full and to be empty ; that is, when 
God had furnished him with an abun- 
dance, he knew how to turn it to the best 
account, which was the furtherance of 


He learn- 


and when he was on short 
He had 


vhich he could ever draw an unfailing 
Without doubt, he ex- 


He considered the system of dis- 


There 1s as much danger of 


being starved by poverty. When the 


Phillippians sent him a present, he said, 
‘Not that I desire a gift, but I desire fruit 


that may abound to your account.’ To 
the Corinthians he said, ‘He that sow- 


eth sparingly shall reap sparingly, and he 


that soweth bountitully, shall reap boun- 
tifully.’ 

It is\evident that the gospel in this 
age will have to meet the same covetous- 





body will have to bear the same reproach 
that he did in attacking it. Communism 
is evidently the opposing power that 
is now pitted against it. Practical 
Communists must renounce, in the first 
place, all individual covetousness ;—but 
there still remains the temptation to 
covetousness on the large scale, and inas- 
much as Communism increases the facili- 
ties for acquiring wealth, there is perhaps 
more temptation to covetousness on the 
collective scale than there was formerly 
among individuals. The Shakers have 
fallen into this snare, and completely 
drowned their spirituality in it. The or- 
dinances which protect us on this point 
are, the responsibility of supporting a free 
press and of prosecuting intellectual and 


spiritual education. H. J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 





(From Putnam’s Monthly ) 

Plurality of Worlds. 
I know not if those wondrous orbs of light, 
Which gaze upon us like immortal eyes, 
And with their sweet looks cheer the darkling skies, 
What time the shadowy hours lead on the night, 
Their courses keep, impenetrably bright, 
For worlds and teings of another birth 
Than we and ours, or only shed on earth 
Infinite loveliness and deep delight ; 
Either were fit; but though, beyond all sight, 
Glorious they fill immeasuravle space, 
Enough, that when He sought earth’s ruined race, 
His heralds they along th’ enpyreal height, 
And they his glittering pavement, when He strode 
His path triumphant home through heaven’s re- 

splendent road. 





Dr. Leonard Woods, of Andover Theologicol Semi- 
nary, recently deceased, directed iu his will that 
there should be no inscription on the stone which 
may mark the place of his grave, except the follow- 
ing: 

* Rev. Leonard Woods, D D., born in Princeton, 
Mass., June 19, 1774; graduated at Harvard (ol- 
lege, 1796: ordained as Minister of the Gospel, at 
West Newbury, in 1798; inaugurated as Atbott 
Pr. fessor of Christian Theology, in 1808; resigned 
his office in 1846; died——, aged——.” 

For some time previous to his death he had been 
employed in a History of the Theological Seminary 
in Andover, and had nearly completed the work 
when he was called from earth. He left directions 
that the manuscripts and dccuments pertaining to 
it should pass int» the hands of his son, Le. nard 
Woods, D D, of Brunswick, Me., to be published 
according to the plan laid out and nearly finished. 
—Boston Traveller. 

- —e ee 

Papo.e-Box Lire Boat.—TLe late terrible 
disaster upon the Atlantic appears to have given a 
new impulse to the spirit of invention, and there 
is a strong probability that improvements will be 
made or measures devised whereby traveling 
upon our great steamships will be rendered far 
more safe than it has hitherto been. Amung the 
more recent projects for affording greater security 
to the raveling public is an invention, by Mr. 
Thomas Hodgson of Brooklyn. As we under- 
stand it, the upper portion to the paddle-boxes of 
our steamers is to be so constructed that it can 
be removed in case of necessity and converted 
into permanent life-boats to be so arranged that 
they may be supplied with water, provisions. &c., 
and rendered comparatively comfortable. They 
are so planned that they may be unshipped at 
pleasure and in a very few moments transformed 
into a kind of vessel or float that cannot be sunk, 
though entirely filled with water.— Tribune, 





Nicur Te_xcraru.—Mr. L. Lewenberg, Opti- 
cian, of this City, has invented a machine for pre- 
venting accidents at sea during the prevalence of 
a tog, tu which he applies the name of Night Tele- 
graph, and whicb seems worthy of more attention 
than it has hitherto received. Mr. L. is confident 
that his invention would forever put a stop to 
collisions at sea—at least that it is far preferable 
to any of the signals now known to the commer- 
cial world. With one of these instruments on 
board of the vessel, it is claimed that no such 
accident could happen as the one which befel the 
Arctic.— Tribune. 





--At a printer's f-stival in Minnesota, Judge 
Goodenough made a speech, in which he refer- 
red the invention of printing to a higher an- 
tiquity than is usually aseribed to it. He un- 
dertuok to prove that Job knew all about it, 
by quoting from him the following passage : 

‘Oh, that my words were now written! Oh, that 
they were printed in a book, that they were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock forever !” 

‘ Here,’ said His Honor, *‘ we have undoubt- 
ed evidence that Job understood the arts of 
writing, printing, engraving, stereotyping, and 





ular order, as they have been discovered.’ 





lithographing ; he mentions them in their reg. 


